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330 acres to. his wife and son James, and leaves the remainder of his 
land (amount not stated) to son Benjamin. Gives Elizabeth, John, and 
James certain personal property, and leaves to his "four youngest chil- 
dren, William, Mary, Charles, and Thomas," all his negroes and the 
remainder of his personal property in equal shares. It was valued at 
j£ao2.i9s.iod. 

Thomas Davis (born 1761), enlisted April 25, 1779, in Capt. Alex. 
Parker's company, Col. Richard Parker's regiment, for eighteen months' 
service in the Revolutionary war. }\e was in the battle of Waxhaws, 
and was present at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, as shown 
by papers filed at the Pension Office. May 1, 1783, he married Susannah 
Hiatt (born February 26, 1765, died November — , 1847), of Welsh de- 
scent. Sometime prior to May 9, 1789, they moved to Kentucky and 
settled in Woodford county, about twenty miles from Lexington. 
Thomas Davis was a surveyor, and in the next decade he appears in the 
Woodford records frequently ; he also seems to have bought and sold 
large quantities of land in the same county in the same period. Thomas 
and Susannah Davis had the following children : Elizabeth, born Octo- 
ber 16, 1784; Mary, born December 22, 1786; Fielding, born May 9, 
1789, in Kentucky ; Larkin, born September 27, 1791 ; Thomas, born 
February 3, 1794, died October, 1794; Thomas, born August 26, 1795, 
died May, 1817 ; William, born April 7, 1798 ; John, born June 9, 1800, 
died August 9, 1800 ; Susannah, born August 13, 1801, died 1867 ; James, 
born April 17, .1804 ; Dianna, born January 17, 1806 ; Benjamin, born 
March 1, 1809; Sarah Stephens, April 26, 1811 ; Susan, born 1813. 
Elizabeth married Beverly Allen and had sons, Beverly and Lewis. 
Mary married James Baker. Fielding married, 1st, Susan Overstreet, 
and had Thomas, Eliza, Susan, and Dr. Allen Fielding ; 3rd, Sarah 
Brandenberg, in 1854, who died at birth of daughter Anne. Fielding 
Davis was very wealthy, and owned a large number of darkies. Larkin 
married Griselda Scott. William married Nancey Tillery, March 17, 
1825, and had two children. Susannah married, October 7, 1819, James 
Jelf (born January 28, 1794, died 1861), and had : Finetta married Thos. 
Kirby; Elizabeth married Jos. Lyon (my grandparents); Susannah mar- 
ried Richard Lancaster; Benjamin, Fielding; Eliza Jane married James 
Wilson; Clemency married Robert White; Thomas married Eliza White; 
and Sallie Stephens. 

(to be continued) 

The Marshall Tradition. 
By Major-General Thomas M. Anderson, U. S. A. 
There is a notable uncertainty in family history, when unconnected 
with hereditary titles, or the transmission of landed estate. 

This finds singular illustration in the history of the Marshall family. 
For several generations this sept has produced men of such indisputable 
talent, and force of character, that the name has become prominent in 
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our national annals. Yet, even in this country, the line of one branch 
has been made the subject of no little controversy. 

And when we follow the line back beyond the sea, we get into a realm 
of uncertainty and conjecture. 

The tradition is that they are descended from William le Mareschal, 
shown by the Domes Day Book to have fought at Hastings and to have 
received an estate on the border of the Wales. In time the representa- 
tives of this family became Earls of Pembroke. They had estates in 
Ireland. During the War of Roses all of the direct male line of Pem- 
broke Marshalls were killed off, and the title and estates passed to the 
female line. But it is claimed by tradition that a Captain John Marshall, 
of Ireland, who claimed collateral kinship with the Pembroke branch, 
fought and was wounded at the siege of Calais, 1557. It is claimed that 
he went back to Ireland, and that a grandson of his, also a Captain 
Marshall, commanded a troop in King Charles' (Stuart's) army at the 
battle of Edge Hill, 1642. Tradition again has it that he came to Vir- 
ginia about 1650. It was of him that old Dr. Humphrey Marshall said 
we were descended from an Irish captain, and a d— d poor captain at 
that. 

CatnpbeWs History of Virginia mentions a John Marshall who was a 
captain of Virginia troops in the Indian wars. It is assumed that he 
was the Edge Hill Marshall and the father of Thomas Marshall, of West- 
moreland county, Va., whose will, probated in 1704, is the first authentic 
Marshall of record in Virginia. In O'Hara's Landed Gentry of Ireland 
there is mention of a Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Marshall and a Cap- 
tain John Marshall who received grants of land in Ireland from Charles 
II after the Restoration, for services rendered presumably dnring the 
Round Head Revolution. It may be, therefore, that the Thomas Mar- 
shall, of Westmoreland, was this Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas, of Ireland, 
and that he did not come to Virginia until after the Restoration; or it 
may be that this Captain John Marshall who received a grant of land in 
Ireland was the same John who came to Virginia, for he may not have 
come to the colony until after the accession of Charles II; or he may 
have come before — even as early as 1645— and have received the grant 
of land in his absence. It is just as probable, however, that the Vir- 
ginia Marshalls descend neither from the Pembroke or the Irish Mar- 
shalls, for in Hotten's Book of Immigrants to the colonies from 1600 to 
1700, no less than six names of Marshalls appear as having migrated to 
Virginia before 1642. 

In the absence of official or family records It is not apparent why 
Thomas, of Westmoreland, may not have descended from one of these 
earlier immigrants. Thomas, of Westmoreland, left a son, William, 
born about 1685, who was still a minor of nineteen at the time of his 
father's death in 1704. Tradition has it again, but this time of un- 
doubted tradition, that he left a younger son, John, who was known as 
John of the Forest, who married Elizabeth Markham, and lived and 
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died in Westmoreland county, Va. He was the father of Colonel 
Thomas Marshall, the colonel of the 3d Virginia regiment in the Conti- 
nental Army and the grandfather of Chiet Justice Marshall. 

Paxton's record of the Marshall family in this country is only a ge- 
nealogical record of this branch of the family, that is, of the descend- 
ants of John Marshall of the Forest and Elizabeth Markham, his wife. 
But he mentions, parenthetically, that there was an elder branch of the 
descendants of William Marshall, the oldest son of Thomas, of Dum- 
fries, and the only child designated by name in his will, probated in 
1704. This will appears on the tenth page of his book. Immediately 
after appears the statement that this William Marshall had a son who 
was known as Colonel William Marshall, of Mecklenburg, Va., who 
married Lucy Goode, of Powhatan county. He states positively that 
this Colonel William Marshall was one of the signers of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence, and an officer of the Revolutionary 
War. To the best of my information he was born 1757, and died at 
Henderson, Kentucky, about 1810. His name does not appear among 
the Mecklenburg signers, nor does his name appear on any roster of 
Virginia soldiers. 

The records of the pension office show that there was a Private Wil- 
liam Marshall who received a pension for eight months service in 1781. 
I cannot ascertain whether this William was the man who married Miss 
Goode or not. Paxton gives as his decendants his son, William J. Mar- 
shall, of Henderson, Kentucky, who married Sarah Lyne Holloway, 
and their children, John H., William J., James B. and Lucy Marshall 
Lyne. This he says is the only branch of Colonel William Marshall's 
family he can trace. He gives the names of Dr. J. M. Marshall of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Joseph Marshall of North Carolina, and of H. 
D., V. E. and Neal B. of Union, Missouri, and of J. W. Marshall of 
Remez, West Virginia, as probable decendants of this branch. Yet on 
page 7 of his book he publishes an extract from Mr. Thomas Marshall 
Green's book who states explicitly that the Andersons of Kentucky and 
Ohio, and the Samuels and Tompkins of Kentucky were descendants 
of this elder branch of the Marshall family. 

Now I believe it to be a fact that none of the Marshalls mentioned by 
Paxton as descendants of William Marshall, the eldest son of Thomas 
of Westmoreland, are descendants from him. The truth or error of 
this assumption turns upon the paternity of the so called William of 
Mecklenburg. Thomas, (Lientenant-Colonel) the son of John, is re- 
corded by Paxton as born in 1655. His son William was said to have 
been born about 1685. His father was then about 30 years old. If the 
so-called William of Mecklenburg was his son, and born in 1757, then 
his father, William of King and Queen, was yt years old at the date of 
his birth. But it is known that the first William had a son William, 
born about 1707, who lived in King and Queen, and who married an 
Elizabeth Williams. This couple had also a son William who lived for 
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a time in Caroline county, Virginia. He was born in 1744 and married 
Ann McLeod, a daughter of Turquil McLeod and Ann Clarke an aunt 
of General George Rogers Clark, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnathan Clark 
and Governor William Clark of Lewis and Clark fame- This couple 
married about 1768 and removed from Caroline county, Virginia, to 
Fairhope, Jefferson county, Kentucky, about 1780. By successive di- 
visions of Jefferson county their home successively fell under the sub- 
divisions of Henry county and Trimble county, Kentucky. 

They had four daughters, who married a Samuel, a Webb, a Thomp- 
kins, and an Anderson. The youngest daughter, Sarah, married Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Richard Clough Anderson, of the Virginia Continental 
line, who had served in the Revolutionary War with her cousin, John 
Marshall, subsequently Chief Justice. It must appear from this state- 
ment that if Colonel William, of Mecklenburg, was a son of William 
the son of Thomas, of Westmoreland, then that William must have had 
two sons named William, one of whom married a Williams and another 
a Goode, or that he had two wives, a Williams and a Goode, succes- 
sively. This quite possible hypothesis is made untenable from the fact 
that neither branch of the family has any record of a double marriage 
or any knowledge of each other. 

Our acceptance of one or the other of these claims of descent, will 
depend upon our inclination to accept the authority of Paxton or of 
Green. But what does it matter ? We have now the gratifying knowl- 
edge that we are in an ascending series from a primeval atom. For we 
have now the assurance of science that God made radium and rested on 
the seventh day. 
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Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee. By 
his son, Captain Robert E. Lee. Doubleday Page & Company, 
1904. Pp. 440. 

This is a valuable and most interesting contribution to the literature 
of the great commander. 

The home and heart side of his wonderful character is revealed by 
touching and candid letters which emphasize his sublime courage and 
his beautiful simplicity. 

The relation of the soldier to his sons and daughters, to his invalid 
wife, to his kindred and neighbors, is that of a wise counsellor and sin- 
cere friend , the tender affection which he bore his own family is made 
very real by these unrestrained epistles and they, in their unquestioned 
truth, shed light upon historical questions. 

The son's impressions of his father from the time when arrayed in his 
best blouse he stood in the great hall at Arlington to greet him, just re- 
turned from Mexico (when unhappily his father mistook another little 
boy for his own), to the sad day when he was summoned to Lexington 



